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THE EDUCATIONAL LESSON OF THE HOUR. 


THE great event of April 19th, 1861, in the city of Baltimore, was 
sufficiently startling, at the time of its occurrence, and its relation 
to the stability of our National Government important enough to 
warrant the presentation, on these pages, of some reflections per- 
taining to the occasion. 

On Friday, April 12th, at 4 1-2 o’clock, A. M., the first gun 
was discharged on Fort Sumpter; and this was the first overt act 
of rebellion recognized by the government of the United States. 
The fort was surrendered the next day at 1.55 min. P. M. 

On Monday morning, April 15th, the President of the United 
States issued a proclamation, calling upon the loyal States for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers “to suppress insurrectionary 
combinations.” 

Within forty-eight hours after the summons, the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment was assembled in Boston, and during the after- 
noon of the same day, Wednesday, the 17th, departed for Wash- 
ington. 

Two days after, on Friday the 19th, a portion of this regiment 
found themselves in the city of Baltimore, detached from their 
comrades, surrounded and assailed by an infuriated mob, with 
deadly weapons and every kind of destructive missiles. Forbear- 
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ing to meet violence with violence until endurance was clearly no 
longer a virtue, they fired upon their assailants, extricated them- 
selves and moved on to Washington. | 

It is not our object to eulogize the bravery and skill exhibited 
by this handful of soldiers, in such an emergency, in the midst of 
a multitude of armed foes, whose burning hate could be appeased 
only with blood. Their action is known to the world ; and the 
record of their valor is indelibly written. 

Nor shall we attempt to prove, what is asserted by many with 
great confidence, that this action on their part, at a peculiarly criti- 
cal juncture of our political affairs, saved the dispersion and com- 
plete discomfiture of the president and his cabinet and the capture 
of Washington. 

It is, at least, evident that if they had cowered under the exigen- 
cy of the moment, the spirit of rebellion, not only in that disloyal 
city, but wherever sympathy with their action might exist, would 
have been instantly invigorated ; and the prestige of northern and 
New England courage especially, would have been lost at an enor- 
mous sacrifice to the government. For it should be remembered 
that the capital, at this time, was almost wholly cut off from com- 
munication with the loyal States; it was full of traitors and spies ; 
all Maryland, under the lead of Baltimore, was ready to strike 
hands with the rebels across the Potomac, now threatening to seize 
the seat of government, to hold possession or destroy as might best 
suit their convenience. Moreover, the sublime uprising of a united 
North, and the thundering reverberation of the President’s call for 
a military force had not yet been realized. Despondency and 
gloom, like a pall, seemed to envelop the cabinet; and the first 
gleam of light and hope appeared to flash from the blow struck on 
this eventful 19th of April, 1861. 

It is a most remarkable fact, that when the chief magistrate of 
this great republic proclaimed that troops were needed to resist the 
conspirators who were plotting to overthrow our government and 
trample down the liberties secured to us by the struggles and blood 
of our fathers, — thousands of our citizens, with habits and feelings 
totally averse to war, and in time of profound peace and unexam- 
pled prosperity, without a moment’s hesitation, abandoned their 
business, left family and friends behind, and volunteered their ser- 
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vices in their country’s defense. As did Cincinnatus of old and as 
did the patriots of ’76, they literally abandoned their plows in the 
furrow, — they left the implements of art in the workshop, and, in 
some instances, without pausing to lay off their working garments, 
bidding their friends a hasty adieu, pressed on to the scene of 
action. Men without means and men of wealth; lawyers, physi- 
cians, clergymen, teachers and pupils, as well as artisans and labor- 
ers, seized their arms and placed themselves under the drill and 
rigid discipline of the camp. 

Of the whole number of volunteers, down to the present time, 
numbering not far from twenty thousand furnished by the old Bay 
State, not a man has gone by constraint. And what is true of our 
men, in this particular, is likewise true of the quarter of a million 
of citizen soldiers now under arms throughout the free North. An 
intelligent estimate of the worth of personal liberty, of free institu- 
tions, a lofty spirit of patriotism, an irresistable desire to leave to 
their children the rich inheritance bequeathed to them by their an- 
cestors, has impelled them to emulate those deeds by which our 
blessings were purchased. 

The foregoing record is made, partly as a presentation of histori- 
cal facts eminently worthy of remembrance, and partly to illustrate 
the value and influence of the system of public instruction, so long 
and so efficiently sustained by this Commonwealth. 

The question now naturally arises, whence have we derived the 
power to accomplish what has been thus done ? 

The answer seems obvious. It is only the intelligent mind that 
can rightly appreciate the value of objects and their true relations. 
The human intellect, properly trained to the performance of right 
action, is the motive power both of the individual and the State ; 
and the ability and prosperity of the State must depend chiefly on 
the number of its citizens who possess high mental culture and en- 
dowments, combined with upright moral principle. Such was the 
opinion entertained by those far-seeing statesmen who laid the 
foundation of our government and the free institutions which we 
have been so long permitted to enjoy, and which we are bound to 
transmit unimpaired to posterity. Among the provisions which 
they made in their political enactments, for securing the “ greatest 
good to the greatest number,” was that for the free instruction of 
all the youth. 
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Within the first fifteen years after the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, the first Free School was established at Boston ; and 
from that time to the present, the free school system has been sus- 
tained throughout the Commonwealth, with increased appreciation 
of its worth and a firmer determination to give it a cordial and 
liberal support. 

Hence, the children of the humblest families equally with the 
rich, have been taught the principles of science ; their duty to the 
community in which they live; the nature of the civil government 
which protects their rights, and their obligations to their Creator. 
They have been taught to read, and thus enabled to hold converse 
with the wise and good, to gather knowledge from the recorded 
experience of others, and apply it, in their own daily pursuits, for 
their own personal benefit and the general good of mankind. 

They have been taught obedience to authority ; proper deference 
to superiors ; a regard for what is due to equals and inferiors, and 
a propriety of manners and deportment on all occasions. The book 
of Nature has been opened to multitudes, to whom otherwise it 
would have been forever a “ sealed volume.” Who shall attempt 
to estimate the value of treasures drawn, as a consequence, from 
the vegetable, mineral and animal kingdoms, to supply the demands 
of nature in food, clothing and shelter, as well as the multitude of 
comforts and luxuries with which we are daily supplied? By the 
hand of the humble but intelligent artizan, what miracles of trans- 
formations are wrought in changing the crude materials of nature 
into wonders of utility and beauty. It is not from the highest 
type of mind, nor that most highly cultivated in our universities, 
that the mass of useful inventions have come by which animal 
strength, both human and brute, has been released from excessive 
tax and exhaustion of muscle and premature consumption of the 
vital energies. ‘The common mind, into which the first rays of 
knowledge beamed from the instruction given in the public school, 
has, in a vast majority of imstances, illustrated the application of 
science to the arts practically, in the production of time-saving and 
labor-saving mechanisms, 

The “Common School” has ever been the great university of 
the people, from which its graduates have gone out not only to fill 
“places of honor and trust,” but to furnish works of utility and 
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embellishments of art of the most practical kind. Every kind of 
machinery by which every thing is manufactured, is contrived by 
their ingenuity and wrought out by their skilful hands. Formerly 
it was the province of woman to knit and to sew; but soon, if done 
by them at all, it will be on occasions like those when our girls, 
for the fun of the thing, ‘‘tote” down from the garret of some 
ancient family the old-fashioned “spinning wheel,” to exhibit to 
the curious party of youth assembled what our great-grandmothers 
were accustomed to do. So, whether it be steam locomotion, or 
the lightning messenger, neither the renowned Watt nor the electric 
king Morse could have acquired their present fame without the aid 
of an humble class of intelligent mechanics to codperate in devel- 
oping their wonderful inventions. 

Nor is the fostering hand of intelligent husbandmen less worthy 
of note, as adding an element of strength to the body politic. 
From a hard and reluctant soil, with a climate not remarkably ge- 
nial, our industrious and skilful agriculturists continue to draw 
sustenance in abundance for home consumption, with a liberal por- 
tion to spare to others of more limited resources. On land and on 
the sea our citizens are recognized as possessing peculiar qualifica- 
tions for the performance of the greatest variety of duties, in the 
most efficient manner. 

The foregoing remarks have been made in no spirit of pride or ex- 
ultation ; but simply to indicate what are the fruits of cultivated in- 
tellect, and that these are due primarily and mainly to our system of 
Common School instruction. They come from free and willing 
hands ; from those who enjoy the fruit of their own labor, while 
they contribute to the enjoyment of others. ‘Totally unlike are 
they to the living machine of serfdom, — the degraded and wretch- 
ed slave, and even the ignorant peasantry of the most enlightened 
countries of the old world. 

But we began with the purpose of tracing the effect of a general 
diffusion of knowledge, through the medium of school instruction, 
upon the war now assuming such gigantic proportions throughout 
our country. 

It may be proper to assume, that those elements, in general, 
which ensure success in the ordinary vocations of life, are among 
the most important and desirable in a contest like the present. 
Among them let us notice 
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1. The importance of promptness and energetic action in the dis- 
charge of duty. No better illustration can be presented than that 
exhibited by the assembling of the “ Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment” on the 23d of April. If, in consequence of absence of 
troops from Baltimore for a few days, or even a few hours, at so 
critical a period, the opponents of our government had been 
encouraged to strike a vigorous blow, who can doubt that it might 
have involved the loss of our National Capital? Or if not, what a 
struggle must have ensued, what an expenditure of blood and 
effort would have been necessary to regain what must have been 
lost, if only a vigorous attempt had been made by a combined 
effort of the secession forces in Maryland and Virginia! 

True, Philadelphia troops were near at hand and might have 
restrained the violence of the secession sympathizers, if Massachu- 
setts troops had not been there. Yet there is little doubt that 
nothing but the timely arrival of General Butler, with the forces 
under him, and his energetic action saved the city and State from 
openly declaring in favor of secession.* ‘To Governor Andrew is 
to be ascribed all credit and honor for promptness and efficiency in 
this hour of trial ; but in vain would he have called for volunteers, 
if men had not been previously prepared for the emergency by ed- 
ucation and training, from their youth upward. And to His Excel- 
lency’s predecessor in office, Governor Banks, for the efficiency he 
imparted to the military arm of the State in the discharge of his 
official duty, we cannot refrain from giving due credit. He had 
not spent years at the seat of national government without watching 
narrowly the moving shadow of coming events. Then, personal 
ambition was attributed to him as the occasion of his interest in 
this department of his duty ; now, we understand how a conviction 
of a coming sectional contest induced him to place his State in the 
best posture of defense in his power. To his keen foresight how 
much are we, how much is our national government, indebted. But 
who is N. P. Banks? A Brigadier General in the army of the 
United States, — recently Governor of this Commonwealth, — pre- 
viously a member of Congress and Speaker of the House of Rep- 


* Nore. — Massachusetts has within siz days responded to the President’s proclamation with five 
full regiments of Infantry, a battalion of Rifles, and a splendid corps of Flying Artillery. The Ar- 
tillery takes six brass 6-pounders, with horses fully equipped.””»— N. Y. Times, April 22. 
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resentatives, at Washington, — early, an ingenious mechanic, — and 
still further, —in years gone by, — a pupil in the Common School ! 
And his written biography tells that there he received an impulse and 
an elevation of aim from which his course has been onward and up- 
ward to the present time. Such was his preparation, as the Public 
School could give, to qualify him for an honorable sphere of action. 
Such preparation has been perpetuated through succeeding gene- 
rations, in the family and in the school in the home of the Pilgrims 
through more than two centuries. That habit of prompt action in 
the performance of the duty required of the boy, by the teacher at 
school, becomes in the man of business confirmed; thus system 
and order characterize the employment of the day laborer. He 
must begin each half day with as much promptness as he drops his 
tools at the close of it; and he must meet every appointment and 
order during the hours of the day with no less precision. It is 
in this way that regularity and economy of time have become 
characteristic of our community, as appears in the running “ on 
time” of long trains on our great net work of railways ; the strict 
regulations of all large manufacturing establishments ; as well as 
the daily arrangements of our school duties. The appointments 
of social life and the good order of the household, even to the 


assigning of the hours for taking our meals, all are in a great 
measure under the controlling influence of that law which the 


enterprising portion of the community recognizes, viz: — “a time 
for every thing and everything in its time.” 

Thus, what has been instilled into the mind of the pupil, as a 
principle, becomes thoroughly recognized by the man as of the first 
importance in the transaction of business; and, notwithstanding 
it may seem difficult to conceive how the teaching of the family and 
the school can reach forward into subsequent manhood with such 
force, we can only say, that it is equally difficult to conceive how 
the monarch of the forest can grow from the tiny acorn. Yet we 
know that from the insignificant acorn must come the germ, and 
although the former shall appear to decay, it is still only absorbed 
into the latter, and the germ expanding and strengthening the ele- 
ments contained within itself, nourished by sunshine and shower, 
becomes at length the stately oak. 

The lesson we would derive from this view of our subject is 
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that in the instruction of children, even of the tenderest age, they 
should be taught that what they learn for their own personal wel- 
fare, may in the course of events be even of greater than national 
importance. ‘Teachers should learn, too, that in fixing principles 
and forming habits in the minds of those they teach,’ things appa- 
rently insignificant in themselves, or of comparatively little present 
importance, may, in the future, rise up into most overwhelming 
magnitude, not less by what may be neglected than by what may 
be positively done. 

2. Another noticeable feature of the first movement of our 
troops was, the completeness of their outfit and equipments on so 
short notice. This is due both to the provision made by the State 
and individual care and forethought. And it is due to a long pro- 
cess of education which has led the State to provide for its own 
defense as well as to secure the means of growth and prosperity. 
When the inhabitants of a Commonwealth are competent by their 
knowledge, skill and industry, to supply their own wants ;— by 
their own efforts are able to supply themselves with all the essential 
comforts of life, they have within themselves resources for self- 
defense against aggression. And where is the people who have so 
abundant means and the mechanical skill to supply the munitions 
of war of every kind, as our own? ‘To us our preparation seems 
natural, and we should condemn ourselves if it were less perfect ; 
but others, who judge of our condition by comparison and obser- 
vation abroad, express their surprise and admiration. Although 
we of the loyal States are, by base fraud, and downright robbery, 
temporarily stripped of weapons of defense, we are able, within 
our own borders, to more than replace what has been perfidiously 
seized by disloyal hands. Not only this, but our citizen soldiers, 
on emergency, can make, repair, and work the telegraph, — lay the 
railroad track,—repair locomotives and run them, —rebuild 
bridges, — lumbermen, as if by magic, level forests to make a way 
for the army, — in short, there is scarcely a trade not represented 
in our army by scores of men of rare skill, so that wherever our 
army moves an industrial community may be found. 

3. Another feature worthy of notice is that the mass of our 
soldiers are capable of appreciating the nature and value of the 
cause for which they expose their lives. They reason that without 
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liberty, life will be of little worth; that property will be held by 
a feeble tenure when tyrants hold sway. They know their rights, 
and knowing, dare and will maintain them. The inspiration that 
moves them is patriotism in its noblest, purest aspect. Taken from 
their peaceful New England homes, they go as law abiding citizen 
soldiers, to exact subordination to just laws, to prevent the estab- 
lishment, by a few ambitious men, of an odious oligarchy or a 
tyrannical despotism, over a people whose natural inheritance is an 
undisputed right to personal freedom and a government ever sub- 
ject to the will of the people. And the people who send forth 
such defenders of their rights do and ever must acknowledge the 
divine law and its author which can alone give force to their enact- 
ments and sanction to their actions. 

We have thus hastily and imperfectly adverted to some of the 
fruits produced by the school system which has, for a long period, 
furnished free instruction to all the children of the State. It 
should be remarked that the local circumstances which suggested 
the train of thought led us to a contemplation of the influence of 
the free school as seen in Massachusetts ; but it is proper to say, 
that essentially the same system has been adopted in all the north- 
ern States, and the same results are observable, just in proportion 
to the perfection of arrangement and the length of time the schools 
have been permitted to exert an influence upon the community, 
wherever established. 

‘If any further evidence shall be required to confirm the position 
we have assumed, it will be clearly presented in the fuiure relatite 
condition of the northern and southern sections of our country, if *, 
not already apparent. In their infatuation and madness, the Seu 
have already shut up their schools, academies, and colleges, 
banished their teachers from their ‘sacred soil.” They cut off the 
sources of knowledge, as if education were a luxury most easily 
dispensed with, in the emergency, and conyert school funds into 
resources for war. With them, henceforth, mental power, except 
with the few, is to be deemed of little value, physical force and 
prowess everything. While the North will use all the force the 
occasion may demand, a reduction of educational facilities will be 
resorted to with great reluctance, and will be among the last acts 
to which due necessity will drive the people. Let but a decade, 
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or score of years pass, and it will be sufficiently manifest from what 
the “sinews of war” are derived ; and in a period of peace, what 
are the elements of enjoyment and prosperity of a nation. 

Let us as teachers, as parents, as citizens, of a free Commonwealth, 
instil into the minds of the rising generation a deeper sense than 
ever, of our obligations to those noble patriots of 1775, who freely 
shed their blood that we might enjoy the blessings of liberty ; and 
let the names of Sumner H. Neepuam of Lawrence, Appison O. 
Wuirney and Luruer C. Lapp of Lowell, the martyrs of 1861, 
be embalmed in their memories as worthy of being enrolled with 
Warren and his compatriots in the page of history. 
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SHALL woman have her university as well as man ? 

Why not? Has she not like power of acquisition? Has she 
not like love of knowledge? Has she not, for her own sake, the 
same right to intellectual development and culture? And is it 
not at least equally important, for the sake of others, that this right 
should be secured to her? Is not her office in the education of the 
young even greater than that of man? Does not the elevation 
of society depend essentially ‘upon her elevation? Can keen- 
sighted philanthropy discern any surer method of furthering the 

are of mankind than by promoting the best, the highest edu- 
go. of woman ? 

»We have elsewhere* given an account of the preliminary organi- 
zation of Vassar Female College. The newly elected President of 
the Institution has issued a Circular of Questions, presenting so 

directly points of general importance and interest to educators, that 
we have thought that we could. not occupy a few pages of the 
« Teacher’? more appropriately than by inserting them, and at- 
tempting brief answers. 















*In the August number, pp. 281 — 289. 
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I. AIMS AND SCOPE, 


« What should be the General Aims and Scope of the Institu- 
tion?” Let it be made, not a first-class boarding school, not a 
good female seminary, as the term is commonly understood, but a 
proper UNIVERSITY, with courses of study, advantages for study, 
and excellence of instruction, equal to those which are found in 
the best universities for men. This is now the great want in 
female education. Of “ female boarding schools,” “ female semi- 
naries,” “female collegiate institutes,” etc., we have no lack, and 
some of them are as good as they can be expected to be without 
some higher institution to give them direction and tone. Unless 
the new college seeks a sphere essentially different from that which 
is occupied by these, or even by institutions which, in a country 
where titles are so cheap, have ambitiously assumed the name of 
«* Female Colleges,” its munificent founder, in his noble purpose 
*‘to make such a disposition of his means as should best honor 
God and benefit his fellow-men,” might have found some better 
mode of investing his wealth. 





Il, THE FACULTY. 











“1, How constituted? Of both sexes?” The constitution 
which seems to be proposed, viz: that there should be a Presi- 
dent, Professors or Heads of Departments, and Assistant Teach- 
ers, such as in other institutions might be called Professors 
Extraordinary, Lecturers, or Tutors, appears unobjectionable. For 
the present it would doubtless be necessary, from the difficulty of 
procuring for some departments female instructors of adequate 
attainment, to combine the two sexes in the Faculty. But, ifthe 
Institution has due success, will it not in time train up, of its own 
pupils, teachers competent for its high places of instruction and 
government? And, as vacancies may occur, will it not be natural 
that these should be employed to fill them, both from the confi- 
dence reposed in them as well known, and from the desire to en- 
courage high attainment in the pupils and graduates? Would not 
a contrary course in the Institution be self-depreciatory, and dis- 
couraging to enterprising scholarship? If, therefore, things are 
left to their natural tendency, and the plan of the College is not 
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changed, is it not probable that the Faculty of regular instructors 
will at length consist wholly of women ? 

«2. Shall the Professors and Assistant Teachers be responsible 
to the President? Or shall each Assistant Teacher be responsible 
to the Head of a Department, and that head answer directly to the 
Trustees? 3. Where shall the power of discipline reside?” So 
far as authority is concerned, this might perhaps be best committed 
by the Trustees to a governing body consisting of the Heads of 
Departments, to which the Assistant Teachers might be responsi- 
ble, and upon whose action the President should havea veto. But 
the ordinary administration of the College would doubtless be best 
carried on through meetings of the whole Faculty, (i. e., all the 
regular Instructors,) many of the details being of course committed 
to the discretionary action of the President. It is important that 
all the teachers in an Institution should feel, within their appro- 
priate spheres, responsibility, power, and freedom; and that they 
should codperate as associates, and not as rulers and ruled. 


Ill COURSE OF STUDY. 


“1. Shall a certain number of years of study, or a certain 
amount of attainment, be required for a diploma?” ‘The latter, 
by all means. It has been the especial bane of our colleges, that 
they have, for the most part, required only the former. Is it not 
evident that, the longer time a person passes in professed study 
without making the appropriate improvement, the less he can merit 
an honorable testimonial ; and that, the more rapidly he makes this 
improvement, the better he attests his claim to such a testimonial’ 
If a diploma does not signify a certain amount of attainment, what 
is it but a farce? And what more than this and good character, is 
it important that it should signify ? 

“2. In either case, what Languages, Ancient and Modern, 
should be pursued? $, How far should the Ancient Classics be 
prosecuted? 4, The Modern ‘Languages ?” Of the Ancient Lan- 
guages, the Latin is so incorporated in our own language, forms so 
large a part of scientific terminology, and presents a study so valu- 
able for mental discipline and so fraught with useful information, 
that an acquaintance with it must be considered as essential to a 
good general education. Leta more thorough mastery of this lan- 
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guage be required than is now usual in our colleges ; not, however, 
by prescribing more ground for study, but by requiring a more 
thorough and independent culture of the ground prescribed. ‘The 
study of the other Ancient Languages seems to us to belong not to 
general, but to professional or special education ; and, with all its 
interest, attractiveness, and value for special purposes, not to be 
essential to the general student. Let the College furnish to its 
members the means of studying the Greek and Hebrew languages ; 
but let it not require this study, except so far as involved in the 
study of English Etymology. Of the Modern Languages, we 
should include the French only in a course of general education ; 
while we think that the College should also furnish all needed 
facilities for the prosecution of the German, Spanish, and Italian. 
For those who might wish it, means should also be provided of 
studying the Anglo-Saxon. 

«5,6. How far should the Mathematics and Natural Sciences 
be prosecuted?” Provision should unquestionably be made for 
the prosecution of these sciences to an extent beyond that which is 
common in our colleges; but, in our requisitions for a diploma, we 
should be content with demanding, in comparison with our usual 
college courses, a more thorough acquaintance with a somewhat 
more limited ground. 

«7, What other subjects should be embraced in the course, and 
what should have special prominence?” Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, History, Aisthetics, and the Belles-Lettres, ought cer- 
tainly to be pursued as far as is usual in our colleges. And, as 
woman is to be educated especially as the future educator of others, 
the Philosophy and Art of Education seem to us to claim not only 
a full recognition, but an especial prominence in the course of 
study. Adequate attention to these, in their great principles, 
should be required from all; while more minute instruction and 
practice should be given to those who contemplate teaching as a 
profession. ‘The objects for which Mr. Vassar has founded the 
College, as so well presented in his statement, seems to us emphat- 
ically to require this. Let the College be, in the best and truest 
sense, a Normal School. 

“8,9, 10. Best Means of Moral and Religious Culture? Of 
the Highest Physical Culture? Of Aisthetic Culture?” It is 
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obvious to answer in general: daily religious exercises; daily 
and ample attention to physical exercise, both within doors and in 
the open air, and to the other conditions of health and vigor ; 
practice in music, drawing, etc.; the sincere and earnest expression 
of proper views, a right spirit, and sound precept, by the teachers, 
and this sustained by consistent example, and by reasonable, not 
too exacting, requisition. 

“11, 12, 13. How should the theory and practice of Domestic 
Economy be taught? The Art of Conversation? Agreeable 
Manners?” ‘These important parts of a good education are best 
secured at home ; yet undoubtedly much can be done for these 
objects in the Institution by appropriate instruction and practical 
exercises, and by care and affectionate fidelity on the part of the 
teachers, especially in correcting bad habits, and in encouraging 
the natural and genial outflow of independent thought, right feel- 
ing, and youthful vivacity, activity, and grace. We trust the 
pupils will be spared the attempt to make them artificially and by 
rule very proper talkers and fascinating mannerists. 

“14. Should Dancing be encouraged?” It is a very good 
school exercise ; and as such we see no objection to it. 

«15, Should Premiums, or Prizes, be offered?” ‘They may 
be very useful, when they are so numerous that every truly good 
scholar can hope to obtain one, and are offered not to a fixed num- 
ber who are superior to the rest, but to all who reach a certain 
standard of excellence. When they are so few that most can have 
no hope of obtaining them, and there is direct rivalry for a definite 
number, the success of A. involving the defeat of B.. they are 
usually, we think, productive of more harm than good, injuring 
the moral feelings, and really discouraging scholarship itself, ex- 
cept in a few who least need the stimulus. 

«© 16. Shall Day Scholars be admitted, or shall every student 
be required, while a member of the Institution, to make the Col- 
lege her home?” We must confess that we regret that it is con- 
templated to provide a home for the students in the College edifice, 
and thus make of the Institution a great boarding-school or con- 
vent, involving in it the multitude of cares, expenses, annoyances, 
restraints, vexatious regulations, and evil influences, which are in- 
cident to the amassing of so many persons in one community under 
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a single roof. On account of this provision, which, in such an insti- 
tution, judging from the university experience of England, Scot- 
land, Germany, and this country, we deem to be usually worse 
than needless, the building and grounds at Poughkeepsie will cost, 
according to the statement of the Trustees, about $247,000, or 
more than one-half of its magnificent endowment, leaving only 
about $161,000 for all other purposes. If it is not now too late 
to make a change, we beg leave to suggest, most respectfully but 
earnestly, to the Founder, President, and other Trustees, whether 
it would not be better to erect, at a fourth part of the expense, a 
building, in some convenient situation, for the public rooms re- 
quired ; leaving the teachers and pupils to obtain houses and 
board for themselves according to their own preferences, and thus 
doubling the sum appropriated for the intellectual endowment of 
the Institution, — its Library, Apparatus, Cabinets of Natural His- 
tory, Art Gallery, and other collections, the foundation of Profes- 
sorships, Scholarships, etc. If this change cannot be made, we see 
no reason why Day Scholars, resident in Poughkeepsie, or board- 
ing there with friends, should be excluded from the privileges of 
the College ; unless, as in some English institutions, the members 
are to keep their terms by eating, and not by studying. 

“17. Shall we have a Preparatory Department? Or admit 
Irregulars?” If it should be thought expedient for the present to 
have a Preparatory Department, we hope that the College would 
soon outgrow it, securing a proper preparation for admission by its 
examinations, and thus elevating the standard of scholarship in 
other institutions. The wide-spread usefulness of the College will 
depend, in a great measure, upon its requisites for admission. 
These would naturally vary somewhat from those that are usual in 
other colleges, but should not be at all inferior. Higher Institu- 
tions promote the general cause of learning quite as much by the 
study which they secure elsewhere, as by that which takes place 
within their own walls. As to Irregulars, so called, we see no 
reason why those who will earnestly pursue special studies in the 
Institution, and who would often make attainments in these studies 
far above the average, should not be permitted:to do so. 

We have expressed our opinions frankly upon the important 
questions proposed. These opinions may sometimes appear to have 
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been stated too positively or without due support, because our 
room would not admit the argument which we should have been 
glad if we could have added. We wish the new Institution the 
fullest and highest success. We fondly anticipate for it a career 
of great usefulness, and for its most liberal and philanthropic 
founder the satisfying assurance that, among the various plans for 
doing good which presented themselves to his mind, he chose 
wisely. 

Shall not Massacuuserts, too, have her University for Women ? 
The State which has been rendered illustrious by so many and so 
liberal patrons of learning, bearing the honored names of Barr- 
LETT, Bowprrcu, Gorr, Gray, Lawrence, Perxins, PHituirs, 
Turts, WILLIsTon, and so many others, has she not her Vassar 


also ? 
A. Cc, 





PRONOUNCING DICTIONARIES; OR, MARKING ALL 
UNACCENTED VOWELS. 


I wave read with interest the various articles on this subject, of 
Mr. W. H. Wells, of Chicago, on the one side, and the arguments 
of President Andrews, of Marietta, and “ A.” in the Teacher for 
May, on the other. It is a topic of importance to all teachers. 
May I with becoming modesty say, Eliphaz-like, Hearken to me ; 
I also will show mine opinion? A full discussion would trans- 
cend your limits of space, and I will only intimate my views in 


outline. ; 

Mr. Wells starts with the postulate, “I asswme that teachers 
should introduce exercises in analyzing words ;” and adds, ‘if 
this is conceded, my argument remains unanswered.” I must 
deny, first, the postulate; and, secondly, conceding it the conclu- 
sion. Pa 

And first, if by “ exercises in analyzing words,” is meant, as I 
understand Mr. W. intends, that the pupil shall be required to 
say of every vowel, either that it is silent, or that it is long, or 
broad, or short, or has some other quality of sound which can be 
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indicated by any practicable key, or any contrivable scheme of dia- 
critical marks, I conceive the thing impossible, and what is impos- 
sible cannot be necessary, and so “should” not be done. As in 
the case of the man pursuing an immoral business, who urged 
upon Dr. Johnson, as a conclusive argument, “It is necessary I 
should live, sir,” to whom the stout old moralist replied that he 
did not see the least necessity in the world for that ; so I cannot 
see any necessity that that “should” be done which cannot be 
done. I appeal, first, to authorities: Webster, by omitting to 
mark most unaccented vowels, — Worcester, by marking them all, 
or nearly all, alike as obscure, and so giving them no distinctive 
sound, ——and Smart, by putting them in italics simply, in effect 
concede their judgment of the impracticability of Mr. W.’s scheme. 
I know of no higher authorities in the language. Nor do Walker, 
and others, attempt it, except by respelling, which is not Mr. W.’s 
plan, and is, besides, liable to grave objections. Secondly, I think 
I can show its impracticability by one, or many, examples. Take 
the single word token. Let us try to analyze the last syllable, to 
meet Mr. W.’s views. I will add that we are equally bound to 
subject the consonants, as well as vowels, to the analysis. This 
will be all the easier, if, as Mr. W. says, ‘‘ most consonants have 
but one sound, and so need not be noted.”” What is the sound of 
kin token? Isit like & in keep or back ? — nay, verily; of the e? 
Is it silent? But there isno other vowel in the syllable, and the 
very definition of a consonant is, “a letter which cannot be per- 
fectly sounded without the aid of a vowel,” and its etymology 
shows it to mean to sound together with some other letter than 
a consonant, viz., a yowel. But if one consonant cannot be sound- 
ed alone, or without the aid of a vowel, can two or more, joined 
together? If you cannot sound v but by adding e, can you sound 
band p together, — bp? Then, bet is the sound of n in ken? 
Is it the dental, or nasal?—-as im pan, or “aaah — verily, 
neither. 

But, conceding that exercis 
(and certainly, properly conduete . 
must Mr. Wells’s scheme of univer the vowels fol- 
low? By no means. The whole tt ing, it seems to me, proceeds 
upon a false assumption, viz: that ‘that which, in its nature is 

26 











lould be introduced 
y urge their utility,) 
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addressed solely to one sense (the ear) can be taught perfectly 
through another, viz: the eye. To pronounce, (or pronounce- 
iation, or pronunciation,) is, says Webster, “‘to speak, to utter 
articulately ;” and this, to be of any use, must be heard, or the 
mind reached through the ear, not the eye. Now can all the ever 
varying modulations and modifications of the human voice be rep- 
resented, or taught, through the eye? I understand Mr. Wells, 
in effect, to contend that they can. I must join issue. I once saw 
a practical illustration of this: a deaf and dumb boy, a very intel- 
ligent lad, was taught the printing art. He succeeded admirably 
in most particulars, but could never be taught the proper division 
of words into syllables. He would divide homeward thus, /w- 
meward. 

Take the word Mr. Wells instances, vanity. What shall the 
orthoépist mark thei? One says short i; one long €; one short 
y, and something may be said in favor of each. Here are endless 
disputes, to begin with, although each, in the living utterance, 
would pronounce the word alike. Walker marks the ¢ and y in 
vanity both as represented by long e,—vaneté. This would make 
it van-ee-tee. And so any other mark representing any full mea- 
sure of sound will lead to positive error. But Mr. W. would say, 
indicate also, in some way, diminished quantity. But will you in- 
dicate all the shades of degrees of quantity? If not, the same difli- 
culty meets you. ‘Take, for example, the a in the three following 
words: fate, legislate, intimate; the ais long in each, but one is 
under the full accent, one with the secondary, and one with no 
accent at all. To mark either two alike would teach an error, 
unless you point out the difference. There may be other shades 
still. 

But, says Mr. W., what shall the poor scholar do? You re- 
quire him to pore he word, and tell you the power and office of 

his ap opriate a ad recognized authority, his 
liséoyraglle is Webster, , or Worcester, or Soule and 
Wheeler, fail to 4 ive either “him Ee x his imperfectly instructed 
teacher, the needed infor —. 


e 78, to mark every vowel, by 


the lexicographer, woul d ake 
of the exercise of his own |; 
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mark each word in his parsing exercise with n for noun, pr for 
pronoun, v for verb, etc., as some patent lecturers have done, who 
thus taught English Grammar in four lessons, of one hour each, 
and warranted each pupil perfect specimens. Second, let him indi- 
cate, as far as is practicable, and in accordance with his own judg- 
ment, the sounds of the vowels, and his teacher point out by the 
audible illustration of his own voice, the different shades, in quality 
and quantity. Thus explained, the a in each of the three words I 
have instanced, [ would calllong. Thirdly, leave unattempted this 
analysis, where, from the nature of the case, it is impracticable. 

The fact, it seems to me, is, that friend Wells, who has done 
excellent service in the educational cause, has yet, in this instance, 
mounted a hobby, and one which, like most of that class of nags, 
while it will trot off very well for a little way, yet will never bear 
you to the end of the entire journey. So most of the specialities 
in medicine are good in particular cases, if wisely applied, but are 
worse than useless if indiscriminately administered on all occasions. 
Mr. W.’s mature judgment, I feel sure, will satisfy him, that while 
the orthoépist may do much, by a system of judicious notation, to 
indicate correct pronunciation, (perhaps more than has yet been 
accomplished,) yet much, still, must be learned through the ear 
alone. Indeed, I fancy he recognizes the same truth, when he 
says, “ If a primary teacher finds a pupil saying free for three, she 
must not only be able to utter each sound distinctly herself, but to 
tell the child exactly how to arrange his lips,” etc. On this sub- 
ject, eminently, it is better not to go too far, than to teach positive 
error. Musical notes are of aid in teaching vocal music; but who 
ever learned to sing, (the pronunciation of music,) without the liy- 
ing teacher. 

To teach, through the eye alone, the correct pronunciation of all 
the words of a language, has never, so fy as I know, been attempt- 
ed; certainly not successfully, by any le rapher or orthoépist, 
of any tongue. Mr. W. will k assuming to be wiser 
than all the present and all the ) ’ 


TRUTH SEEKER. 
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Satu the study of natural history be introduced into our 
Public Schools, together with that of chemistry, both organic and 
inorganic? ‘The subjects of this inquiry are now exciting consid- 
erable interest among the friends of public school education. It is 
maintained by some, that botany and zodlogy should be introduced 
into all our District Schools, and studied by the children as are the 
arts of spelling, orthoépy, and reading. Others claim that not only 
botany and zoélogy, but agricultural chemistry, geology, and miner- 
alogy, should also be studied in our Common Schools. The latter 
reason, that because many of the children that attend the Public 
Schools never enjoy any other advantages for education, they should 
be taught in these schools what is essential to their future pursuits 
in life; and as many of them will be farmers, they should, there- 
fore, be taught agricultural chemistry, botany, and zodlogy. This 
sounds plausible enough ; but have not those children in the Pub- 
lic Schools that are to be fishermen, merchants, mechanics, bankers, 
shoemakers, and so on to the end of the list of industrial employ- 
ments, equal claims? If one pursuit is to be thus favored, then 
must all be alike favored, else our schools will cease to be Common 
Schools, in the sense they now bear that significant distinction. 

It is not my purpose now, however, to consider the objections 
brought against the course of study suggested above, but rather to 
throw out some hints to teachers concerning a method of awaken- 
ing and deepening an interest in children entrusted to them for 
instruction and training in natural history. Mr. Mann, the first 
Secretary of the Board of Education, was once interrogated as to 
what is the best book for a teacher to use in instructing the chil- 
dren of his charge in moral philosophy. “Tue Tracuer,” r 

of ional reform and improvement, 
LI say to one who should ask me 
eacl e ! 9 use in teaching natural his- 


. ould not have natural his- 
nA dls as a formal study with the 
use of text-books ; and I Wo ald have this remark apply to chemis- 
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try, organic or inorganic, and most of the other departments of 
the natural sciences. It should be required of all the teachers of 
our Public Schools, and I doubt not it soon will be, and especially 
of the graduates of all our Normal Schools, that they shall be ac- 
quainted with the elements of geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
zodlogy, both in a scientific and an economical point of view, 
sufficiently to enable them to give instruction to children. For 
illustration: Let the teachers of this Commonwealth become 
acquainted with its geology, mineralogy, botany, and zodlogy, so 
that the common rocks, minerals, plants, and animals, can be named, 
their uses, habits, etc., discoursed upon intelligibly in the presence 
of the children assembled in all the school-houses of the Bay State, 
from the lowest grade of schools to the highest; then, instead of 
introducing text-books, which bristle with hard, unintelligible 
words, used as the names of rocks and plants and animals, I would 
have the teacher daily, and oftener if circumstances will allow, in- 
struct the whole school, or at least all that occupy the same room, 
concerning some object, creature, or thing, with the sight of which 
they are all quite familiar, and of which they already know many 
facts, some of which may be of interest even to the teacher. 

It is recorded of Jonathan Edwards, the greatest metaphysician 
of the American world, that when a boy, scarcely ten years of age, 
he was so delighted in watching a spider, that he wrote an essay, 
detailing therein the habits of the creature, which so pleased his 
father, that he sent it to a friend in Scotland, who wrote back to 
the father, informing him that his son had recorded many original 
observations concerning the spider, not contained in any work on 
natural history. Judging from the habits of Jonathan when a 
boy, as found in the biography of President Edwards, there is lit- 
tle room to doubt, that, had he turned his attention to physics 
instead of passing on to metaphysics, a higher department of know- 
ledge, he would have been a Cu r ora wus. 

I would call such exercises as : have . indicated, when intro- 
duced into schools, object lessons. - A the objects about any school- 
house in the rural districts are so numerous, that it would be hard 
to go amiss. A boy e. g. on the way to school picks. up the frag- 
ment of a rock and hands it to his teacher about the time for open- 
ing school, and asks for its name. The teacher takes it and thanks 
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the little inquirer, and says, I will tell you immediately after 
opening the school. When the time arrives, the teacher holds up 
the object before the school, and asks, How many of you, scholars, 
can tell me what [ have in my hand? Perhaps nearly every child 
signifies his ability and readiness to answer. Permission is given 
to speak. One says “a stone,” another “a rock,” “a piece of 
a rock,” “‘a mineral,” etc., etc. After having exercised the chil- 
dren and given them an opportunity to tell all they know about it, 
then the teacher invites their attention while he shall tell them 
many things about it that he knows, which they do not know. 
His remarks lead him, in conclusion, to speak of its connection 
with the soil, which gave birth, as it were, to the vegetable king- 
dom, the link between the mineral kingdom and the animal 
kingdom. 

The next morning a little girl picks a flower on her way to 
school, and presents it to her teacher on arriving there, asking him 
to name it. He replies to her as he did on the preceding day to 
the little boy who brought the fragment of a rock, and when the 
time comes, he holds it up before the school, as he did the piece of a 
rock on the former occasion. In discoursing of this specific flower, 
he is led to speak of the plant producing it, its habits, uses, etc. 
It may have had upon it insects, or indications of their ravages, 
which may have led him to speak incidentally of insects. 

The next morning a boy brings a plant with caterpillars upon it. 
Then follows, in due time, a familiar lesson on insects, their dep- 
redations, their habits, transformations, etc. An opportunity 
is afforded to speak of insectivorous birds, quadrupeds, reptiles, etc. 
In this way the names and the habits of birds, quadrupeds and rep- 
tiles come up, as object lessons, all of which are considered in their 
order and season. In this way children who have not yet reached 
their teens may be able to impart information, as they return from 
school, to their older brothers and sisters who have left school ; 
also to their parents and \d-pare nts. In this way the fame and 
glory of the teacher becomes the theme of wonder and conversa- 
tion. Everybody honors and respects him. The children love 
him and have ceased to be tardy, and no longer ask to stay away 
from school ; for, say they, “ We are so interested and delighted 
every day, that we know not how to forego the pleasure we feel in 
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being promptly at school, to say nothing of the invaluable instruc- 
tion we are daily receiving.” 

Think you that this mode of conducting a school will tend to 
divert the minds of the children from the routine studies of the 
school-room? I tell you, nay! It will rather serve to quicken 
the mind to greater and more vigorous effort. But if there should 
occasionally be a boy that would rather chase butterflies than study 
the accidents of grammar, be not discouraged. For it is said of 
Linneus, when a boy in school, that his passion for butterflies and 
flowers was such, that his ‘‘routine” master found great difficulty in 
teaching him, so much that he finally recommended that the boy 
be put out to learn a trade, which was done. But the same diffi- 
culty that the schoolmaster found was met by the boy’s new mas- 
ter. And, notwithstanding the early difficulties which the first 
master of Linneus found in his way of teaching him, to-day the 
fame of the immortal botanist of Northern Europe is sounded in 
all civilized lands. And where would be the name of his school- 
master, but for its ignoble connection with the name of the great 
Swedish Naturalist / 


Thus, Messrs. Editors, have I given you, quite imperfectly to 
be sure, a sketch of my views of teaching natural history in our 
Public Schools. ‘The teacher, you will observe, according to this 


view, must be the embodiment of what he teaches, not less so in 
natural history than in morals. Children educated and trained 
as I have indicated, will not grow up to manhood and womanhood 
ignorant of the names, and the habits and the uses of plants, and 
insects, and reptiles, and quadrupeds, and birds, but will become 
as familiar with the names of these several objects of the natural 
world, as they now are with the names and the habits of their 
school-fellows, neighbors and townsmen. How few persons, in any 
neighborhood or community, can name the summer birds, insects, 
and flowers, seen and heard in every garden, and grove, and field, 
and meadow that is looked out upon of a summer day. If knowl- 
edge should be sought because it gives power, so should it be 
sought because it gives pleasure, which no rhetorician can por- 
tray in words. 
Wi 
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LAID in the garret, where darkness and dust 
Are the sole wardens of many a trust, 
Silently standing amid its compeers, 

Motley mementoes of many score years, 
Shapeless and homely, a cast-aside thing, 
Thus the old family cradie I sing. 


Once with vermillion its coating was gay, 

Now all its brightness is faded away ; 

Worn is the paint from the sides and the head, 
There no soft coverlid longer is spread, 

And the stiff rockers creak over the floor 

Like a rheumatic, limb-weary and sore, 

Yet there are thoughts full of goodness and grace 
Brightening with beauty the homeliest face ; — 
Speak to us now of the years that are fled, 
Changed are the living and peaceful the dead; 
What are thy memories mournful and glad, 
Family histories, mirthful or sad ? 


Once a young mother bent over thy side, 
Fair, as a maiden, and blest, as a bride, 

There were warm kisses and tears of delight, 
And the kind angels looked pleased at the sight. 
While the old cradle rocked gently away 
Seeming in musical murmurs to say, 

“To and fro, to and fro, little one, sleep, — 
Angels their watch o’er thy cradle shall keep ; 
To and fro, to and fro, thus as we rock, 

Softly and solemnly ticketh the clock, 

And the swift moments, while hurrying by, 
Lullaby, lullaby, sing as they fly.” 


But the light moments bear years on their wings, — 
Summer and Autumn and Winter and Spring 
Quickly succeeding, pass quickly away, 

And the young parents are careworn and gray. 
Children are gathered by table and fire, 

Blessing and honor to mother and sire. 


Still the old cradle rocks steadily there, 
Still there are treasures to trust to its care. 
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He who its pillow in infancy prest, 

Soothed by the song of a mother, to rest, 
Now in his manhood stands proud at its side 
Watching the sleeper with fatherly pride. 
And the old cradle as lovingly still 

Guards like a casket its jewel from ill. 


Gone are the aged ones now to repose, 

Sleep which nor dreaming nor weariness knows, — 
Gone are the children who grew by their side 

Far from the home of their childhood and wide. 
And the old cradle, forsaken, forlorn, 

To its long rest in the garret is borne. 


Yet not forever its usefulness o’er, 

In age it is summoned to service once more. 
Another new-comer, bewildered, astray, 

Would sleep in thy bosom its troubles away. 

But alas for the love that its sorrows would share, 
Alas! for the ceaseless and weariless care, 

A guardian sterner is sought in thy room, 

And the sleep of the cradle exchanged for the tomb. 


Rest, then, old friend, in a quiet profound, 
Stirred not or startled by movement or sound. 
Or if the wind, with its deep, mournful sigh, 
Bring to thee memories long since gone by, 
Softly as one who may murmur in sleep, 
Rock in thy dreams, and thy solitude keep. 





NOTATION AND NUMERATION. 


I shall define Notation as the art of expressing numbers by visi- 
ble signs. Let us, then, first determine what a number is. What 
is this which I hold in my hand? Ans. A book. How many 
books? Ans. One book. What is this which I hold in the other 
hand? Ans. One book. If now I put one book and one book 
together, what have 1? Ams. Two books. Is one book a num- 
ber? Ans. Yes. Is two books a number? Ans. Yes. Well, 
now, we must learn a little Latin to furnish us with terms. The 
Latin word for one is unus, and so we call one thing a wait. If, 
then, “ one book” is a number and “two books” is a number, we 
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may define a number to be “a unit or a collection of units.” 
Some of our authors tell us that a number is “‘ an expression,” but 
may not a number exist without being expressed? Now can you 
think of “ one” without thinking of “ book,” that is, separate the 
idea of unity from that of a particular thing? Ans. Yes. Then 
you have abstracted or drawn away “one” from “book,” and 
obtained an abstract number. ‘ One book” or “two books ”’ is a 
denominate number, because you denominate or name the kind of 
thing to which “one” or “two” belongs. In notation, as we 
shall now treat of it, we represent only abstract numbers. 

You have already learned to count, that is to name numbers in 
order, beginning with the least, and now you are to learn how to 
write numbers. This you may do either by writing the names of 
numbers or by signs which represent them. ‘The latter is the 
more convenient method. For this purpose, we have ten charac- 
ters which the Arabs are said to have brought into Europe, and 
which are therefore called Arabic, from them. With these ten 
characters, we spell all numbers, as with twenty-six letters we spell 
all words in our language. Nine of these characters represent 
the first nine numbers, the tenth, by itself, represents no num- 
ber, and is called “ naught” or “ zero.” Let us now see how we 
can express higher numbers by these same characters or figures 
as we call them. 

I have here what is called a numerical frame, having a number 
of horizontal wires and ten balls on each wire. If I slip one ball on 
the upper wire over to the other side, what number do I represent ’ 
Ans. One. If I put another with it what number have we? Ans. 
Two. If we pass them all to the other side what number have 
we? Ans. Ten. Now you see we cannot doanything more with 
this wire. Suppose we let each ball on the second wire be equal 
in value to the whole ten on the first wire. How shall I express 
eleven? Ans. By passing over one on the second wire and one on 
the first. How shall we express fifty-three? Ans. By moving 
five on the second and three on the first. 

If we suppose that one ball on the third wire has a value equal 
to all the ten on the second, how many balls on the first wire will 
it represent? Ans. One hundred. We will call a ball on the first 
wire a unit of the first order, one on the seconda unit of the 
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second order, and so on. If, then, we have four units of the third 
order, three of the second, and two of the first, what number will 
be represented? Ans. Four hundred, thirty-two. 

Now I will make a number of perpendicular marks on the black- 
board to represent these wires, calling the one on the right hand 
the first. ‘This will then be the order of units, the next to the 
left will be the order of tens, and the third the order of hundreds. 
Short marks drawn across these will represent so many units of 
that order, on which they are drawn. If I wish to use figures in- 
stead, I will place them under these perpendicular lines. If I 
wish to write five hundreds where must I place the figure five ? 
Ans. Under the third line. Then in order to show that it is in 
the third place, if I dispense with the lines, I will place two zeros 
at the right hand of the five. This will mean five hundreds, no 
tens, no units. You will remember, then, that as we go towards 
the left the unit of each place is ten times larger than that of the 
place next on the right. ‘The unit of the fourth place is called ten 
hundred or one thousand, of the fifth, ten thousand, of the sixth, 
hundred thousand, and so on. If I write the figure three with 
five zeros at the right hand of it, what is meant? Ans. That the 
3 is in the sixth place and means three hundred thousand. 

Let us next learn how to read rapidly and accurately any num- 
ber of figures which may be written before us. You observe that 
in naming places towards the left after thousands we have tens, 
then hundreds of thousands, then millions and tens and hundreds of 
millions, and thus tens and hundreds are regularly repeated. So 
we place a comma between hundreds and thousands and call the 
first group of three figures a period. The next group of three 
figures in which tens and hundreds are repeated is called the second 
period or period of thousands, also separated byacomma. ‘The third 
period is that of millions, the fourth of billions. Now we begin to 
perceive a regular order in naming the periods. These names are of 
Latin derivation. Bis means twice. T'res means three, hence tril- 
lions. QQuatuor means four, hence quarter and quadrillions. Quin- 
que means five, hence quintillions. You can remember that sex 
means six very easily. Then you may associate septillions with Sep- 
tember, which was formerly the seventh month of the year, March 
being the first. In the same way, as October was the eighth month 
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leaving off the first two, octillions is the eighth period, leaving off 
two. You can associate nonillions with November, and decillions 
with December. Now, how many places or figures make a period ? 
Ans. Three. If I write twenty-four figures on the board, into 
how many periods shall I point them? Ans. Eight. What, then, 
is the number of the last period at the left? Ans. The eighth. 
What is it, leaving off two? Ans. The sixth. What is the Latin 
for six? Ans. Sex. What shall we call this highest period ? 
Ans. Sextillions. Isthisperiodfull? Ans. Itis. What, then, is 
the name of the first place at the left? Ans. Hundred sextillions. 
If the figure in that place is 9, what number does it represent ’ 
Ans. Nine hundred sextillions. I will next write the following 
number on the board : — 

98,750,003,452,178,900,124,732,569,800,000,000,000,342. 
I first point off the periods and then count them. ‘There are four- 
teen periods. What is the number of the one at the left, omitting 
two? Ans. The twelfth. Then after you have learned that the 
Latin for twelve is duodecimo, you will know that this period is duo- 
decillions. Is this period full? Ans. It has but two places. 
Then since every figure represents a definite number of units, the 9 
must be read nine tens or ninety duodecillions. With the 8 it 
reads ninety-eight duodecillions. Then name the orders and 
periods at the right in succession, and the number is read. Read 
the seventh period in the foregoing number? Ans. Seven hundred 
thirty-two quintillions. The second period? Ans. No thousands. 

Now suppose you wish to write twenty-five decillions. What 
is the number of the highest period, omitting two? Ans. The 
tenth. How many periods will there be in all? Ans. Twelve. 
If all were full, how many figures or places? Ans. Thirty-six. 
How many are there at present? Ans. Thirty-five, because there 
are no hundreds of decillions. How many zeros must be placed at 
the right of the 25? Ans, Thirty-three, because there are eleven 
entire periods to be represented. 

We have, then, this rule for writing a number containing more 
than two periods : — 

Add two, the number indicated by the name of the highest 
period which will give the whole number of periods. If the 
highest period is full, there must be three times that number of 
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places. Write the highest period first and the others in succession, 
from left to right, naming each order and period as you write. 

To read any number expressed by more than two periods of 
figures: Subtract two from the whole number of periods, and the 
remainder will indicate the name of the highest period. Read the 
highest period first and the others in succession, from left to right, 
naming each order and period which is represented by zeros as well 
as those filled with significant figures. J. K. Ls 





EXTRACTION OF THE CUBE ROOT, 


Every teacher has found some inconvenience in the methods of extracting the 
Cube Root, as they have been given in the books placed in our schools. Permit 


me to offer the following example and rule for the careful consideration and study 
of teachers : 


EXAMPLE, 
Extract the Cube Root of 253395799522. 


OPERATION. 


Reserve Prod. 183 108 Trial Divisor. 253'395'799'522(6328 
No. 1, | 549 R. P. No. II. 


11349 True Divisor. 
9 


11907 3348799 
3784 R. P. No. IL 2388968 


—_— —_—_ 


1194484 True Divisor. 959831552 
4 959831552 


—_—-_- --——--- 


1198272 
151744 R. P. No, II. 


—_———- 


119978944 True Divisor. 





RULE. 


I. Point off the given number into groups of three figures each, from the right 
hand beginning with the units. If there are decimals, point off in the same way 
from the left of the units. 

II. Find the greatest cube in the left hand group of figures, and write its root 
for the first figure of the required root ; subtract the cube from the left hand group 
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and bring down the next group to the right hand of the remainder, calling the 
result a dividend. 

III. Draw a vertical line at a convenient distance on the left of the work, and 
place three times the square of the first figure of the root on the right of the ver- 
tical line, calling it the trial divisor. Then place three times the first figure of the 
root on the left of the vertical line, calling it a reserved product, number one. 

IV. Find how many times the trial divisor is contained in the dividend, reject- 
ing the two right hand figures; place the quotient for the second figure of the root, 
and also at the right hand of the reserved product number one; multiply this re- 
served product, thus increased, by the second figure of the root, and place the 
product under the trial divisor two places ‘o the right, calling it the reserved pro- 
duct number two. Add the reserved product number two and the trial divisor to- 
gether in the order in which they stand, calling the same a true divisor. 

V. Multiply the true divisor by the last figure of the root and place the product 
under the dividend; subtract, and bring down the next group to the right hand of 
the remainder, for a dividend. 

VI. Add the square of the last figure of the root, the true divisor and the re- 
served product, number two, together, for the second trial divisor, with which pro- 
ceed as before to obtain the next figure of the root. 

VII. As often as a dividend and trial divisor are obtained, a reserved product, 
number one, must be obtained, by placing three times the figures of the root on 
the left of the vertical line, and the work must then proceed as before. 

Nore 1. If the figure of the root is found to be too large at any time, it must 
be diminished, and the work corrected to correspond. 

2. Ifa cipher occur in the root a cipher must be annexed also to the reserved 
product, number one; and the reserved product, number two, must be placed four 
places to the right, under the trial divisor. 

EXPLANATION. The trial divisors show the surface of the three sides of the 
cube, to which applications are to be made. The first trial divisor is always three 
times the square of the first figure of the root; the second trial divisor is three 
times the square of the first two fignres, and so on; but these trial divisors are 
obtained more easily by the method given in the rule, and a little careful study 
on the part of those who will examine this process, will enable them to understand 
and explain what parts of the surface are shown by the reserved product number 
two, the true divisor and the square of the last figure of the root respectively. 


Hi. E. R. 





ANGLO-SAXON WORDS. 


Tue April number of the Freewill Baptist Quarterly contains a very interesting 
article on the value of the Saxon element in the language of the pulpit. The wri- 
ter very ably protests against the chameleon-like English of many authors, and 
defends our old Bible with its calm, earnest, impassioned, plain, and heart-moving 
language, based mainly on Anglo-Saxon words. We quote but a few sentences, 
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believing that whatever applies to the pulpit, applies with equal force to the teach- 
er’s desk. 


“Tt is on account of the eminently practical spirit and the directness of 
the language of the Bible, that it has become the people’s book ; it is writ- 
ten in the language of common life. So he who would appeal to the heart 
must do it in the language of common life. In order to show the beauty 
and comprehensibility of the Saxon compared with Latinized expressions, 
and also the greater power with which it appeals to us, the following ver- 
sion may be given. It isa translation of the twenty-third Psalm, com- 
mencing: ‘The Lord is my shepherd,’ into words which we have derived 
from the Latin, and it will serve to show the adaptedness of the common 
version to our natures. 

‘1. Deity is my pastor; I shall not be indigent. 

2. He causeth me to recumb in the verdant lawns; he inducteth me by 
the unrippled liquidities, 

3. He reinstalleth my spirit; he conducteth me in the avenues of recti- 
tude for the celebrity of his appellations. 

4, Indubitably though I perambulate the umbriferous glens of the sepul- 
chral dormitory, I will not be perturbed by any appalling catastrophe ; thy 
wand and thy crook insinuate delectation. 

5. Thou positest a refection before me in the face of inimical scrutation ; 
thou perfumest my locks with odorifferous unguents; my chalice exube- 
rates. 

6. Unquestionably, benignity and commiseration shall continue all the 
diuturnity of my vitality; and I will eternalize my habitation in the me- 
tropolis of the universe.’ ” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


1, The proper age for attending school ? 
2. Should the Laneasterian system be encouraged ? 
. Some of the means for securing right discipline ? 
. Should corporal punishment be inflicted in the presence of the school ? 
. Some of the means of moral culture ? 
. Ought the subject of manners to receive the attention of teachers ? 
. To what extent should teachers render assistance to their pupils ? 

8. The different modes of teaching reading, spelling, grammar, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, composition, penmanship, ete. 

9. Should pupils be allowed to play in the school room during intermis- 
sion ? 

10. The duties of the teacher in regard to the school house, yard, out- 
buildings, etc.? 

11. The evils of tardiness, and the means of preventing the same ? 

12. What use should be made of the Bible in school ? 

13. Some of the means of advancing and interesting dull pupils ? 

14. How shall parental interest and co-operation be secured ? 

15. The relations of common schools to higher institutions ? 
16, The pleasure and rewards incident to the teacher’s work ? 


“1S Oe CO 
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TEACHERS’ SAJ.ARIES. 


S———, August 7, 1861. 
Eprrok Mass. Txacuer: 

Dear Str: I am much dissatisfied with you for publishing in your peri- 
odical the action of the masters of the Boston schools with regard to their 
salary. With an income of $1500 or $2000 a year, it is not very hard to 
relinquish a hundred dollars or more. If you had not published the thing 
in your Teacher, few people in the country would have heard of it; but 
now Boston’s example begins to influence other School Committees. My 
salary of $500 has been reduced to $450, without my consent. If I ever 
had been a subscriber to your paper, I would now stop it immediately, es- 
pecially since you have used the committee-men as your agents. 

Yours, B. 


My Dear B.: Your letter is so rich that its publication alone will in- 
sure it a due appreciation. To record facts correctly cannot be a crime in 
a free country; and to indulge in a reasonable remark about facts may be 
pardoned in the blessed absence of censorship. I pity the self-sufficient 
teacher who never condescends to read educational news, and who ignores 
his own professional journals; but such an educational sage is sadly mis- 
taken when he judges other country people by himself, or regards our jour- 
nal as the only source of information. 

If Boston’s example is so influential, why are there still so many poor 
school houses, poor teachers, and low salaries in “ the country?” The real 
main spring is to be found in the sentiment of the people and the commit- 
tees in different localities. To prove this we will put the matter to a test, 
and see whether your former salary will be restored. 

> The patriotic offer of the Boston male teachers, published on page 
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238, has not been accepted by the proper authorities ; on the contrary, at a 
recent session of the School Committee it was voted to pay to all the teachers 
during the next year the former regular salaries. 

You are quite sensitive on the subscription question, and seem to dislike 
the fact that a member of the School Committee should show more interest 
about our journal than you have yourself. I can think of but one remedy. 
If, in consequence of the information contained in this letter, your former 
salary is restored, show your indebtedness to me by becoming a subscriber 
of our influential journal; but if this letter proves ineffectual, borrow each 
number of the Mass. Teacher of your School Committee for reading, be- 
cause you cannot subscribe on account of your low salary. 


Yours truly, 
EDITOR MASS, TEACHER. 





EXAMINATION — QUESTIONS. 


We copy from the Journal of Education for Upper Canada the following 
questions which, we understand, were presented to the pupils of the Normal 
and Model Schools at the end of the session in June last: 


I. ENGLISH EXAMINATION PAPER ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


Sect. I. — 1. In teaching to read, what are the respective advantages of the 
Phonic method and the Look-and-say method ? 

2. What are the chief faults to be noticed in articulation? State how you 
would correct each. 

3. What method would you adopt with your first class to secure a proper em- 
phasis and expression? Would learning by heart assist this or not ? 

Sect. II. — 1. How do you intend to teach spelling ? 

2. Will an acquaintance with the derivation of words assist correct spelling ? 
How should derivation be introduced at first ? 

3. What are the errors into which a pupil-teacher would be apt to fall in ques- 
tioning children on the meaning of words? Write out directions to warn him of 
them, and suggest the best method. 

Sect. III. — 1. What are the faults in writing to which you would give most 
attention? Suppose you are giving a pupil teacher directions. 

2. What method would you adopt to secure straight writing in books which 
are not ruled ? 

Sect. IV. — 1. How would you arrange a lesson on numeration for children wh 
are to begin arithmetic ? 

2. How would you teach the multiplication table ? 

Sect. V.—1. At what stage of children’s progress in arithmetic would you be- 
gin Mental Arithmetic? or would you teach Mental Arithmetic before they used 
slates? Give your reasons. 

2. Ina country school, where the children are very young, what subjects would 
you teach ? in what order? and what books and apparatus would you require ? 


27 
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Il. THREE HOURS ALLOWED FOR THIS PAPER. 


Write the first line of aac first answer as a specimen of copy setting in large 
hand, and the first line of your second answer as a specimen of copy in small hand. 
1, Define as clear!y as you can the following terms ? 
Education. 
Elementary school. 
School management. 
School organization, 
2. Mention the most necessary articles of school furniture, and explain the use 
of each briefly. 
3. Describe three or four different methods of arranging a class, noticing the 
merits of each. 
4, Construct a “Time-table” for a school of four classes with two pupil teachers. 
5. Describe your method of conducting a reading lesson, (1) in the lowest (2) 
in the highest, class of your school. 
6. To what do you ascribe the slow progress ‘of most children in learning to 
write ? How would you remedy this ? 
7. For Boys. — What are the uses of the ball-frame, black-board, and text- 
book, respectively, in teaching arithmetic ? 
For Girls. — How was your school supplied with needlework ? Give some plain 
directions for cutting out a shirt sleeve. 
8. What means do you consider most efficacious for securing regularity of at- 
tendance ? 
9. What is meant by “The highest weekly average” in school registration ? 
10. How would you ascertain the mean term of schooling, 1. ¢., the length of 
time during which each child on an average continued to attend schoo] ? 
11, Give four or five simple rules to guide a young teacher in the matter of 
nishments. 
12. What are the advantages and disadvantages of prizes ? 
13. What is meant by emulation? How may the principle be safely intro- 
duced into the work of a school ? 
14. “Provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged.” What 
practical hints can you deduce from this text for the guidance of young children ? 


III. EXAMINATION QUESTIONS IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Model School, Toronto, June, 1861. Tiime— Three hours. 


1. What reason can you give for introducing Domestic Economy as a branch of 
study in Female Schools ? 
Give directions for setting a table. 
Rules for carving and helping at table. 
Observations on the care of bed rooms and chambers. 
Give directions for making a bed. 
In what culinary operations is soft water preferable to hard? 
. Is not hard water in some cases better than soft ? 
. Give directions for boiling a joint of fresh meat; for boiling a ham; for 
broiling a beef steak. 
- 9. Why should flesh be a as little as possible in cooking ? 

10. Why should vegetables always be eaten with salted meat? 

11. How does fermentation make dough light ? 

12. What is the effect of baking upon bread ? 

13. Show the high nutritive properties of bread made from wheat, by compar- 
ing it with milk, which constitutes the sole food from which all parts of the young 
animal are formed, and also with blood, which supplies the whole body with its ele- 
ments of nutrition. 


14. Give directions for making a cup of coffee. State reasons for roasting and 
grinding the coffee berry. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL, 


Columbia College has conferred the honorary degree of LL. D. on President 
Lincoln. 

Mr. William E. Sheldon of West Newton, has received the honorary degree of 
A. M. from Middlebury College, Vermont. 


The Chicago Board of Education have determined to admit negroes into the 
Common Schools of the city as teachers and pupils. 


The State Superintendent of Common Schools, Joshua Pearl, has been notified 
to leave Tennessee, for Union proclivities. 


Mr. Henry H. Babcock, Principal of the High School at Somerville, was married, 
July 30th, to Miss Mary P. L. Keyes, of the same place. 


Miss Frances E. Wodsworth, Assistant in the Framingham State Normal School, 
has married B, Thurber Bridges, Esq., of Hopkinton, She has resigned her situ- 
ation. 


Mr. W. T’. Adams, Master of the Boylston School, Boston, will be Master of 
the new South Street School. Mr. Alfred Hewins, Sub-master of the Mayhew 
School, becomes Master of the Boylston School, and his place is filled by Mr. 
Quincy E. Dickerman, hitherto usher of the same school. 





Massachusetts. The annual Public School Exhibitions were held in Boston 
and vicinity during July, at the close of the term. The Boston School Festival, at 
the Music Hall, is said to have been a perfect success. 

The semi-annual examinations of our four State Normal Schools have also been 
held during July, and have given general satisfaction. We wish we could print 
the details of these occasions, which have been kindly sent to us. 

The following is a list of the names of the graduating class at the Framingham 
school: Susan A. Burgess, Helen Crafts, Jay, Me.; Harriet E. Coombs, West 
Medway; Anna E. M. Field, Northfield; Mary M. Fitch, Holliston; Anna Fer- 
nald, Framingham ; Caroline E. Goodale, Clinton; Mary C. Hayden, Woodstock, 
Vt.; Matilda E. Harrington, West Needham; Lizzie W. May, Chelsea; Albertina 


G, Porter, Lowell; Cordelia B. Robbins, Framingham ; Abbie M. Sumner, Need- . 


ham; Elvira A. Sleeper, Natick; Mary B. Stewart, Concord; Juliana H. Wright, 
Bakersfield, Vt.; Alline S, Williams, Groton. 

Names of those who received diplomas at the Bridgewater school: Martha W. 
Brooks, South Scituate; Rebecca C. Brooks, South Scituate; Mary E. Dowse, 
Sherborn; Sarah A. Henshaw, West Brookfield; Ellen Lincoln, Hingham; Sarah 
Newell, Medfield; Kate M. Noyes, East Bridgewater; Sophia E. Pratt, Easton; 
H. Augusta Robinson, Raynham; Mary A. Thayer, West Bridgewater; Emma 
Thompson, Middleborough; Ann M. Whitbey, Sherborn; Charles M. Barrows, 
Brimfield; Wilmon W. Blackmar, Boston; Henry L. Clapp, Taunton; Grenville 
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T. Fletcher, Augusta, Me.; Henry F. Howard, Rumford, Me.; Amos K. Haswell, 
Acushnet ; George B. Keith, Bridgewater: Thomas H. West, Randolph; Charles 
H. Wilson, Derry, N. H. 

Preparations are already commenced for enlarging and remodeling the school 
building, which for a long time has been too small for the convenience of the school. 


The First Semi-Annual Report of A. J. Phipps, Superintendent of Public 
Schools in New Bedford, is printed in the New Bedford Standard, and well worthy 
of a careful reading. 


Randolph Knecht of Boston, has invented an ingenious machine for purifying the 
air in school rooms, hospitals, and all places where large numbers of people congre- 
gate. He has received a patent for it, and many persons interested in sanitary 
science testify to its usefulness. 


The School Committee of Fall River have reduced the salaries of the teachers 10 
per cent., by which operation $1400 per annum will be saved to the city. 

A similar step was contemplated by some members of the School Committee of 
Dorchester, but the motion failed to receive a majority of votes. No patriotic 
teacher will object to a reasonable reduction of salary in these hard times, provided 
all salaried officers share the same fate; but to commence financial retrenchment 
with teachers, and stop after the work is begun, is not only unjust, but has proved 
a miscalculation in numerous cases. To have the bodies and souls of children 
watched over and cared for by skillful and conscientious teachers, is of infinitely 
more importance to a place, than the saving of a few dollars to the treasury. 


Baltimore. We learn from the Thirty-second Annual Report of Mr. J. N. Mc- 
Jilton, Treasurer of the Board of Commissioners of Public Schools of Baltimore, 
that the board has control of eighty-six schools, Of these there are three High 
Schools, one Floating School, one Normal School, thirteen male and fifteen female 
Grammar Schools, twenty male and twenty-eight female Primary Schools, and six 
Evening Schools. Number of pupils in male High School, 193; female, 564; 
Floating School, 60; Normal School, 106; male Grammar Schools, 2309 ; female, 
2348; Primary Schools, 7732; Evening Schools, 467. Total, 13,779. Whole 
number of different pupils that have been in the schools during the year, 21,506. 

There are 300 teachers employed in the schools — 54 male and 246 female. The 
salary of Principal of male High School, $1500; Assistants, $1100; female High 
Schools, Principal, (male) $1200; First Assistant, $600; the other Assistants 
$400 each. The Principals in the male Grammar Schools receive $900 each, and 
the Assistants from $200 to $500. Principals in female Grammar Schools, 
(female) $500; Assistants from $150 to $300. The Principals (females) in the 
Primary Schools receive $300, and the Assistants from $150 to $200. Total 
amount paid teachers during the year, $96,113.34; total expenditure for school 
purposes, $165,034.54. 


Wisconsin. The late Legislature of Wisconsin made the following provisions in 
its school law: 

1. Each county eleets one Superintendent at the general election next fall. 

ounties having more than 25,000 inhabitants, may, if so determined by the Board 
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of Supervisors, elect two Superintendents. Any county having two senatorial dis- 
tricts, must elect two Superintendents. : 

2. The salaries of the County Superintendents are to be fixed by the County 
Board of Supervisors — with the provision, that any county having 15,000 inhabi- 
tants must pay at least $600 per annum; and any county having over 8,000 inhab- 
itants must pay at least $400 per annum. This is designed as a minimum, and is 
not to be considered as the salary to be paid. 

3. The amount of salary, when fixed upon, will be added to the tax levied by 
the county board upon the several towns, for school purposes. 

4. The County Superintendent will divide his county into a convenient number 
of districts, (not to exceed four towns each,) for the examination of teachers. In 
, each of these districts he will hold two sessions each year, for the purpose of ex- 
amining applicants for licensure as teachers. Of these sessions he will give at least 
thirty days notice to each of the district clerks of the inspection district, that the 
teachers to be employed by them may be present for examination, In the smaller 
counties it is presumed that the Superintendent will hold an examination in each 
town. His other duties are fully stated in the act.— Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


England. Mr. Norris, Inspector of Schools, mentions in his report this year, 
that in the course of his recent inspection, when he found a school much above par 
in reading, he tested the first class, by giving the children a newspaper and asking 


them to read aloud some suitable paragraph, which he pointed out; but he has, 
unfortunately, to state, that inno more than twenty-nine out of the one hundred 
and sixty-four schools which he visited last year, did he find a first class able to 
read a newspaper at sight. 


France. The London Educational Times says : 


The Minister of Public Instruction in France has published a circular, addressed 
to the directors of schools and colleges throughout the empire, forbidding the use 
of tobacco and cigars by the students. The deepening conviction that the habit- 
ual use of tobacco is a source of physical and mental degeneration, has steadily 
obtained a firmer hold of the public mind since the thorough exposition of the opin- 
ions of the medical profession in the columns of our leading scientific journals. To 
that discussion the fate manifesto of Sir Benjamin Brodie must be considered as a 
supplement, affording an authoritative sanction to the conclusions which were 
arrived at by those most competent to form an opinion on the subject. Certain 
statistical results have been obtained at the Ecole Polytechnique, and other public 
schools and colleges, attesting that the smokers were also the dunces, and that the 
intellactual, as well as the physical development of the students was checked by 
the use of tobacco. The Minister of Public Instruction and the Prefect of the Seine 
are said to be “ unceasing in their exertions to remedy the evil.” As Paris alone 
contains 29,000 pupils, the edict applies to a large population. It would be well 
could the authorities of the English colleges and universities decree the same ab- 
stinence for all students, in residence or otherwise under control. There are two 
classes of men in England who at this moment are addicted to frightful excess in 
tobacco-smoking, and suffer the evil consequences in depression, debility, hebetude, 
and nervousness. These are students at college, and officers in barracks, garrison, 
and camp. ‘The latter especially smoke incessantly, beginning early in the day, 
and continuing till the night has fallen. The dulness of barrack life, which incites 
to the excess, is deepened by the habitual depression which tobacco in the end pro- 
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duces. The depressed and debilitated condition of numbers of these young men, 
who, from such depots as the camp at Aldershott, visit London, has long been the 
— of observation among the surgeons who are called to treat their complaints, 
and have the opportunity of comparing their nervous force with the standard of 
civil life. Nowhere are the evils of tobacco-smoking more rampant than in the 
camp and college. Is it impossible that higher authority should intervene to ame- 
liorate their condition. 


The total number of children in France under instruction in 1857, was 3,858,000, 
or about 10 per cent. of the population. The total number of Primary Schools 
was 65,100. These are divided into public communal (parochial) boys’ schools, 
numbering in all 36,200 (or a little more than one school for every commune in 
France); private boys’ schools, of which there are 3,400; public girls’ schools 
13,900; private girls’ schools, 11,600. Of the public (communal) boys’ schools 
17,000 are mixed, that is, they admit girls as well as boys. 

The great majority of the 36,200 communal schools are taught by lay teachers, : 
certificated by the Government ; but of the 3,400 private schools, about 3,000 are in 
the hands of the “Christian Brothers.” Of the 25,000 girls’ schools, 13,500 are 
taught by nuns, including a certain proportion of communal schools, for which it 
is often difficult to find female lay teachers in sufficient numbers. — Report of the 
Royal Commissioner on Popular Education in France. 


Germany. Some years ago, a few influential gentlemen who had been in Amer- 
ica, established a Commercial College for Females at Vienna. The success was 
perfect, and two years ago a similar institution has been opened at Prague, in Bo- 
hemia. The pupils are taught, in addition to the usual literary routine, book-keep- 
ing, the practice of commercial accounts and correspondence. At the last 
exhibition in May, the pupils acquitted themselves with great credit. 

The Council of Education at Wurtemburg has, by a new official order, recom- 
mended the introduction of gymnastic exercises into all elementary schools as a 
regular branch of education. 


Russia. The exclusive use of the Russian language in girls’ schools in Poland 
has been abolished. A Master (Normal) School for Finland is to be established at 
Helsingfors. Natives of Finland are to be sent to Germany, England and France, 
to study the educational systems of those countries, after which they will be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the new institutions. 


Italy. By his will, Cavour, who was never married, has left the bulk of his pro- 
perty to Einardo di Cavour, his brother’s son, and there is a bequest of 50,000 lire 
to his native city of Turin, for an Infant School. 


Liberia. From a well-written article in the Colonization Herald, we copy the 
following statements with regard to education in that growing country : 


Another result of the influence which Liberia wields is that the natives of the 
interior will give their children to be educated in our schools, These persons are, 
it is true, but partially educated, yet they can read, write, cipher, and know about 
God. One day a savage came to my house and asked me for pen and paper. I 
enquired — what do you want with them?” He replied —“I want to write a 
letter.” And he sat down and wrote a letter as good as I can do it myself. The 
man, I have said, was a savage, and the person to whom he sent it was another 
savage; yet, if there is one, there are hundreds of these savages who have been 
a in our schools, and, after receiving some education, have returned to their 

omes. 
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I have been requested to make some remarks about our own civilization. It is 
a difficult matter to do so; but you will generally find the citizens following the 
customs of those among whom they have been brought up. Many of them imi- 
tate the dress and fashions of the South. Others, again, who come from the North, 
are like the people they have lived among. In Monrovia you will find some brick 
and stone houses, and in some towns you will find the streets as clean as any in 
Boston. The houses of the richest citizens you will find as fashionably furnished 
as the dwellings of the more respectable portion of the inhabitants of this country. 
Many people of Liberia fee] a pride in their country, and feel a pride in their pos- 
sessions. ‘They may be ostentatious with it, but they live better than people in the 
same circumstances — either white or colored —do in this country; perhaps at 
some future time more simplicity may be observed among them. 

The English language is destined to have the mastery all along the coast of 
Africa from Sierra Leone to the Bight of Benin. Literature is quite common 
among us. If you go into our houses you will find Shakspeare and Milton, 
Bacon and Bunyan; or you may see some such ambitious work as Guizot’s History 
of Civilization, or Bancroft’s History of America. You will find the American 
Poets — Dana, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, and others of this country, and when 
the English steamer arrives, you will see heaps of literature, fresh from the English 
market. You will see the Eclectic and Quarterly Reviews, the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
and all the principal periodicals. Not only do you find these papers in the hands 
of the Liberians, but many people of the interior have been instructed by them. 

The Methodist Episcopal and Baptist denominations have had Missionaries in 
the country, and have done a great deal of good. Some of the teachers in their 
schools are native Africans, and many of them are engaged in teaching the English 
language. In teaching the classes of arithmetic and Euclid I have had no difficulty. 
In Euclid the aborigines are quite equal to the best of my own school — and with 
regard to reading and correct learning, there was one who sat first in his class. 
At every Mission there is a school — in some places there are two or three schools, 
as the population requires them; and if you go into any of these schools you will 
find just the same school books which are used in this country. Besides the com- 
mon schools we have several high schools and academies. There is a high school 
at Cape Palmas, of which I have been principal for the last three years. These 
schools are attended by native children as well as the children of emigrants, and 
all through Liberia there is hardly a family which has not three, four, or five native 
children whose fathers have brought them from the interior to receive an educa- 
tion. This is one of the reasons why there are so many servants in Liberia. 
Another reason is that as so many large American and English vessels pass along 
the coast for trading purposes, the natives wish to have one member of each family 
who can talk the English language, in order that they may be able to traffic with 
them; and hence they send them to school to learn it. 

A college is in course of erection, and it will be completed next year. One 
result will be that the native chiefs along the coast, instead of sending their sons 
to England, Scotland, or Holland, to be educated, will send them to Liberia. 








PersonaL. Mr. S. C. Stone has resigned the charge of the Westboro’ High 


School, and been appointed Master of the Central Grammar School of Water- 
town. 


| Mr, W. H. Venable, of the S. W. Normal School, Ohio, has resigned his posi- 
tion in that institution. 


Mr. C. E. Bruce, late Superintendent of Schools at Ashtabula, Ohio, has 
returned to Massachusetts. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


PROGRESSIVE DRAWING Lessons, from Familiar Objects, for Schools and Fam- 
ilies. New York and Chicago: Holbrook School Apparatus Co. 


A collection of pretty drawings for children. The pictures are well chosen, and 
systematically arranged. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY: DESIGNED AS A TEXT-BOOK FOR THE USE OF 


SrupENTs IN CoLLEGE. By Denison Olmstead, LL. D. Revised by E. 8. 
Snell, LL. D. New York: Collins & Brother, 1861. 


This work, as revised by its author in 1854, has been extensively used in our col- 
leges. The last edition is a decided improvement. Brief accounts of recent dis- 
coveries, and of new modes of observation, have been added, and some chapters 
have been entirely re-written. The book shows the hand of a master, and will 
do increased service to faithful students. The cuts are clear, and the plates an or- 
nament to the book. 


PRIMARY OpJEcT LEssONS FOR A GRADUATED COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT. A 
Manual for Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the Proper Training of the 
Faculties of Children. By N. A, Calkins. New York: Harper & Bros, 1861. 


We heard of the appearance of this book while attending the meeting of the 
American Institute, at Brattleboro’. After some conversation with the author, we 
were predisposed in favor of his work, because it does not ride the hobby of gym- 
nastics. On coming home, we put ourself in a critical mood, and began reading it. 
The solid introduction caused a desire to become intimately acquainted with the suc- 
ceeding pages, and we had reached “ The End” before we were aware of it. We 
are somewhat acquainted with our Primary School literature, and do not hesitate 
to say that Calkins’ Lessons are the best we have seen. There is order and system 
in the work; the teacher finds some lessons carried out practically, while for the 
rest only the well arranged material is given, accompanied by useful hints. We 
think the writer must have used the best works written in English. While the 
agreement of English with German writers on this subject is remarkable, and 
may be taken as a proof of the correctness of their ideas, there are differences 
found, which, arising from local or national causes, are worthy of a careful conside- 
ration. Union gives strength, not only in politics, but also in the realm of letters ; 
and for that reason we cannot suppress the wish that the quintessence of some of 
the best German educators might have been embodied in this work. Men like 
Harnisch, Grassmann, Denzel, Krause, Zerrenner, Wurst, and others, have be- 
stowed their best thoughts upon this subject, while with us the cold shoulder has 
been given to the Primary School and its important demands. 

We thank the author for his work, and are sure that every teacher who uses it 
with an open eye and a willing heart will get much benefit and satisfaction. 





